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they could not remove it from the place it was laid on.
Anoorouda, consulted on the subject of this extraordinary
and unexpected occurrence, said, " 0 princes, your intent
does not agree with that of the Nats. You wish, after
having performed all ceremonies about the corpse, to carry
it to a certain place in the south of the city; but the Nats
will not agree to this ; they intend to accompany the
corpse with music, dancings, singings, and offerings of
flowers and perfumes. They desire that the corpse should
be carried to the western side of the city, thence to the
northern one, afterwards to re-enter through the northern
gate, and go to the middle square; thence to sally forth,
through the eastern one, and take the body to the place
called Maknla-bandan, where the Malla princes are wont
to assemble for their festivals and rejoicings." " Let it
be done/' answered all the princes, " according to the
wishes of the Nats."

The  funeral procession then set out.1    The Nats in

i The lengthened description of
Buddha's funeral has suggested the
idea of laying before the reader a
brief account of the ceremonies ob-
served by Buddhists in Burmah,
when funeral rites are performed on
the mortal remains of Talapoins, who
have been eminent in the profession
and have spent their whole lives in
monasteries. By comparing the fol-
lowing account with the narrative of
the legend, we will see that the
rubrics of the funeral service, in our
days, are nearly the same as those
existing at the origin of Buddhism.

When a Buddhist recluse has given
up the ghost, the corpse is carefully
and diligently washed by laymen, or
the younger inmates of the monas-
tery. A large incision is made in
the abdomen; its contents are taken
out and buried in the earth without
any ceremony being observed on the
occasion. The empty cavity is filled
up with, ashes, bran, or some other

desiccative substances for preventing
putrefaction. The corpse is then
tightly wrapt with bands or swathes
of a white colour from head to foot,
and then covered with the yellow
habit of the profession. Sometimes
a coat of black varnish is put over
and then leaves of gold, so that the
whole body is gilt. It is afterwards
bound all over with ropes tight-
ened as much as possible, so as to
bring it within the narrowest dimen-
sions. When thus prepared, the
corpse is placed in an open coffin.
The coffin is made of the trunk of a
tree, rudely hollowed, and often so
imperfectly scooped out as not to
afford sufficient room for the corpse.
In the middle of the interior part
of the coffin, an opening, about two
inches in diameter, has been made,
to afford issue to the humours that
may ooze out through the swathes.
The coffin is unceremoniously laid on
the floor of the monastery. A bam-